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Altogether the English edition of Professor Nilsson's book forms 
a very valuable addition to our anthropological literature. We could 
have wished, however, that the work of editing had been thoroughly 
performed, instead of being limited to a dozen unimportant notes, a 
preface of a couple of pages, and an address nearly two years old, 
printed by way of introduction. It is true that the English edition 
is an improvement upon the Swedish as regards facility of reference ; 
but much more might have been done in this direction. The editor 
apologises for the slightly foreign aspect of the English, and rightly 
remarks that in a scientific work accuracy is of more importance than 
style. In so far as we have examined the translation it does not seem 
to follow the original so closely as could be wished ; the foreign aspect 
referred to by Sir John Lubbock seems to be the result of an imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language rather than of a desire to repro- 
duce the exact language of the author. The lithographs which illus- 
trate the work, though executed in Sweden, are not so carefully drawn 
as those of the Swedish edition of 1866. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAIC ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 



The Congrh International d' Anthro2)ologie et a" Archeologie prehisto- 
riques will be held at Norwich, under the presidency of Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., on Thursday, the 20th of August next. 
That the members of the Congress will be received here with all 
the honours which such men of European fame richly merit; that 
English men of science, unmindful of petty considerations or meaner 
jealousies, will welcome them to our shores with all the open-handed 
generosity for which, we may say, this country has at least some 
fame ; and that a peculiarly interesting meeting is before us, are 
simple truisms requiring no discussion, no dilatation in this place. 
But, having been frequently asked questions respecting this Congress, 
its members, their aims, objects, etc., we have thought it to be our 
duty to give a short account of its origin, and what it has already 
done. 

At a meeting of the " Italian Society of Natural Sciences," held at 
Spezzia in September 1865, M. Gabriel de Mortillet, in an eloquent 
address to the members, gave them a summary but comprehensive 
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view of the then actual state of prehistoric knowledge. He insisted 
upon the very great importance of such studies, and showed how the 
meeting could give them a decidedly progressive impulse, by at once 
forming an International Congress, devoted to their special promotion 
and advancement. At the end of his speech a proposition was made 
from the chair, that an International Prehistoric Congress should be 
immediately founded, and the suggestion was received with unanimous 
shouts of applause, and voted by acclamation. 

We may be excused for saying a word or two of M. de Mortillet, en 
passant, in this place, as his peculiar character and history may be un- 
known to many of our readers. He was one of the most eminent 
Italian geologists of his day, and was early struck by the now well- 
known discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes, in the alluvial at Abbe- 
ville, the lacustrine constructions in the Swiss and Italian lakes, the 
terramares of Italy, the kjokkenmbddiugs of Denmark, the caves and 
grottos of France and Belgium, and the flint workshops of Grand- 
Pressigny. Clearly seeing and duly appreciating the vast limits of 
the new horizon thus opened to his view, he resolved that for the 
future he would solely devote himself to the study of prehistoric 
man. He accordingly went to Paris, where he founded a monthly 
periodical in September 1864, entitled Materiaux pour I' Histoire posi- 
tive et philosophise de V Homme* We are sorry to say that this ex- 
cellent and cheap periodical is far too little known in England. Its 
principal object seems to be the giving of full and minute reports of 
the almost daily discoveries of pi-ehistoric remains, in all parts of the 
world. It is truly a journal dedicated to the advancement of A nthropo- 
logie et Archeolocjie prehistoriques. It occasionally devotes a few pages 
to Darwinism and spontaneous generation, both of which subjects are 
considered of much more importance in France than they are on our 
side of the Channel, and to use an Americanism, it puts its foot down 
emphatically upon all shams. It would have suddenly put a stop to the 
career of Flint Jack if he, or any one like him, had appeared in France. 
And when a Frenchman, who shall be nameless here, discovered, in a cave 
in Poitou, images of Indian idols and letters of the Sanskrit alphabet 
engraved on bones, proving that just 13,901 years before the Christian 
era, an Eastern tribe had migrated to France ; we may well imagine 
the setting down that the soi-disant discoverer got for his pains from 
M. de Mortillet. 

But, to return to the meeting at Spezzia, where the Congress was 

* Paris .- 35, Rue de Vaugirard. M. de Mortillet is author of many other 
works, of which the best known are Le Signe de la Croix avant Christianisme; 
and Origine de la Navigation et de la Piche. 
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founded, the two following resolutions were immediately adopted. 
First, that the Congress should not be held twice successively in the 
same country ; and secondly, that the meeting for the following year 
(1866) be held at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, under the presidency of 
Professor E. Desor.* The Congress accordingly held their first meet- 
ing at Neufchatel, where they had a most cordial and brilliant reception, 
the fetes connected therewith lasting for three entire days. There were 
collations, soirees and fire-works ; wine of honour was pledged in 
bumpers, by the lurid glare of Bengal lights, in the artificial but 
gloomy caverns constructed to supply the town with water. Picnics 
were held under the gigantic boulders in the adjoining but umbrageous 
woods by a society of young men. Picturesque excursions were made 
amidst the surrounding mountains, enlivened and embellished by the 
presence of beautiful young ladies ; so that the recollections of the hospi- 
talities of the Neufchatel people remained for ever impressed on the 
breasts of the savants. 

The sittings were held on the 23rd of August, in the hall of the 
gymnasium, and among those present were French, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, and Belgians, but only one Englishman. Professor Desor pre- 
sided, MM. Bertrand and Nicolet were chosen as vice-presidents, and 
M. G. de Mortillet was elected secretary. The meeting was opened 
by M. Desor, who, after a long and effective speech, declared that the 
first session of the Congress had commenced. He was followed by M. 
Carl Vogt,t Professor of Geology in the University of Geneva, who made 
a communication on a human skull of the age of stone, found at Greng, in 
the lake of Morat. Then M. DupontJ gave a most interesting account of 
the human remains found in the caves of Belgium, saying that he had 
explored no less than twenty-four caverns near Dinant. on the banks 
of a river called the Lesse, which is an affluent of the Meuse. We 
would like to give a resume of those most interesting and instructive 

* Author of many anthropological works ; but best known by Les Con- 
structions lacustres du Lac de Neufchatel, comprenant les Ages de la Pierre, du 
Bronze, et du Fer. Neufehiitel. It has now reached a fourth, we believe a 
fifth, edition. 

t Professor Vogt is a voluminous writer, but best known in England by 
his Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, seine Stellung in der Schopfung und in der 
Geschvchte der Erde ; this work having been edited for the Anthropological 
Society, by Dr. James Hunt, their President. 

{ Besides being the author of numerous contributions to scientific jour- 
nals, the name of M. E. Dupont will ever be indissolubly connected with his 
discoveries made on the banks of the Lesse. See a report delivered to the 
Anthropological Society on " The Bone Caves of Belgium," by Charles C. 
Blake, Esq., in The Journal of the Anthropological Society, vol. v, p. 10. Also, 
a letter from M. Dupont in the same volume of the Journal, p. clxxvii. 
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speeches ; but, like the imp of the old enchanters, our pen is confined 
within a magic circle by the rigid exigencies of space, and we dare not 
to cross it. However, as our object is merely to afford to the reader a 
notion of the scientific qualities of the Congress, a notice of some of 
the addresses delivered by the members will be quite sufficient for 
our purpose. I may just add, however, that M. Frederic Troyon* 
spoke sympathisingly of the lamented death of our late colleague, 
Mr. Christy, little thinking that before the snows of November 
whitened the Swiss mountains he too would be an inmate of the 
narrow and silent tomb. 

At the close of the Congress it was decided that the members should 
hold their second meeting at Paris, in August 1867, under the presi- 
dency of M. Edouard Lartet, and the following gentlemen were chosen 
as a committee of organisation : — • 

M. Le Vicomte d' Archaic, Member of the Institute ; M. A. Bertrand, 
Director of the Museum of St. Germains ; Dr. P. Broca, General 
Secretary of the Anthropological Society of Paris ; M. E. Collomb, 
Member of the Geological Society ; M. Desnoyers, Member of the In- 
stitute ; M. de Longperier, Member of the Institute and Director of 
the Antiquities in the Museum of the Louvre ; M. de Mortillet, editor 
of Materiaux pour I'Histoire de V Homme ; M. Penguilly-rHarridon, 
Director of the Museum of Artillery at Paris ; M. Pruner-Bey, for- 
merly President of the Anthropological Society of Paris ; M. de 
Quatrefages, Member of the Institute, Professor of Anthropology at 
the Museum of Natural History; M. de Saulcy, Member of the Insti- 
tute ; M. de Reffy, Officer of Ordnance to the Emperor ; M. le Mar- 
quis de Vibraye, Member of the Institute. 

The members of the committee of organisation, or in fact, manage- 
ment, were empowered to elect such foreign savants as would be most 
likely to be approved by the Congress. These were to take the title 
of corresponding members of the committee, and a large number of the 
leading scientific men of all countries were thus elected. And as the 
time drew near for the meeting of the Congress, the 17th of August, 
the following most interesting questions were inserted by the com- 
mittee, in the programme of their proceedings, as proposed for open 
discussion : — 

1. Under what geological conditions, and amidst which fauna or 
flora, have, in the different parts of the globe, the most ancient traces 
of the existence of man been met with % And what are the changes 
which might since that period have taken place in the distributions of 
lands and seas ? 

* Author, among many other works, of Habitations Lacustres. A second 
edition appeared immediately after the gifted author's death. 
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2. Was habitation in caves universal 1 Is it merely the fact of one 
and the same race, and does it relate to one and the same period? If 
the contrary be the case, how can the cave inhabitants be classed and 
subdivided, and what are the essential characters of each subdivision 1 

3. Are all the megalithic monuments the work of one people, who have 
successively inhabited different countries 1 If this be the case, in 
what direction has been the march of this population 1 What have 
been their successive progresses in arts and industry t And what are 
the relations between these people and the dwellers in the lacustrine 
habitations, of which the industry is analogous ? 

4. The appearance of bronze among the early nations of the West ; 
is it the progress of a native industry, the residt of a violent conquest, 
or of new commercial relations 1 

5. What, in the different countries of Europe, are the leading charac- 
ters of the first period of iron ; and is this epoch anterior to historic times ? 

6. What notions have been acquired concerning the anatomical cha- 
racters of man in prehistoric times, from the most remote period to 
the appearance of iron 1 And can, especially in Western Europe, the 
succession of races be proved, and can these races be characterised 1 

The subscription was just ten francs, for which sum each subscriber 
was to receive a compte rendu* of the proceedings of the Congress. 
The number of subscribers amounted to 373 ; M. Duruy, Minister of 
Public Instruction, taking no less than ten subscriptions, while a M. 
Hovelacque took two. Added to which was a generous present of a 
M. Dolfuss-Ausset, who liberally gave the sum of one thousand francs 
to the Congress. From an analysis of the subscribers, we learn that 
there were among them seven ladies, six learned societies, two 
museums, and one school. Of the 129 corresponding members, 
chosen by the Committee of Organisation, there were just 47, almost 
one-third of them, who subscribed. The Congress was eminently an 
international one. Italy, where it was first founded, furnished 33 sub- 
scribers. Switzerland, where the first session was held, supplied 13. 
The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg afforded the same number. Great 
Britain gave 1 8 ; the United States, 9 ; Belgium, 7 ; Prussia, 7 ; 
Spain, 5 ; Sweden, 4 ; Austria, 4 ; Denmark, 3 ; Eussia, 3 ; Hun- 
gary, 3 ; Portugal, 2 ; Saxony, 2 ; Wurtemberg, 2 ; Baden, 2 ; Ba- 
varia, 2 ; Egypt, 2 ; Holland, 1 ; Wallachia, 1 ; Turkey, 1 ; Canary 
Islands, 1 ; Brazil, 1 ; Republic of the Equator, 1. 

The second session of the Congress was opened at Paris ; the meet- 
ings were held in the grand amphitheatre of the School of Medicine ; 
and M. Longperier, in the absence of M. Lartet, the President, who 
was unfortunately unwell, opened the proceedings with a speech full 
of spirit and eloquence. An election was then made of office-bearers 
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of the Congress for the session, and Mr. A. W. Franks, now of the 
British Museum, but late Director of the Society of Antiquaries ; M. 
Longperier, Director of the Museum of the Louvre ; M. Nilsson, the 
celebrated Swedish Anthropologist ; M. De Quatrefages, Professor of 
Anthropology ; E. G. Squier, the celebrated American Anthropologist ; 
C. Vogt, Professor of Geology in the University of Geneva ; and J. J. 
Worsaae of Denmark, well-known in England by the many translations 
of his works ; all these were elected Vice-Presidents. M. G. de Mor- 
tillet was again chosen as Secretary-General. 

On the 18th of August the members, in the morning, visited the 
great Industrial Exposition, where M. Longperier assisted them in 
their investigations of the ancient stone and bronze implements of 
France ; Mr. Franks performed the same offices for the ancient remains 
of Great Britain ; and M. Worsaae for those of Denmark. In the after- 
noon, in one of the Egyptian Halls, they witnessed the unrolling of a 
mummy that had been swathed since the foundation of Rome, under 
the able direction of Dr. Paul Broca. 

On the morning of the 19th, the Congress visited the Museum of 
Natural History. M. Quatrefages did the honours, Dr. Pruner-Bey 
showed the anthropological galleries, and M. Gaudry exhibited the rich 
collections of paleontology. The evening was devoted to the first 
question, proposed by the Committee of Organisation, the most ancient 
traces of man. The subject was announced by M. Vogt in an eloquent 
speech, which was received with loud and prolonged apiplause. He 
reminded the Congress that in scientific researches the surest gua- 
rantee of victorious success was solely to be found in exactitude of 
observation ; the strictest truth in announcing the facts so discovered ; 
and the most rigorous logic in drawing the conclusions therefrom. 
The domain of the anthropologist, he said, is so wide and extended 
that we require the aid of all classes of men to properly cultivate it. 
The geologist to tell us the nature of the soils which cover the ancient 
traces of man, the successions of their strata, and the physical influ- 
ences under which they were deposited. The zoologist to tell us the 
nature of the animals which accompanied man in his migrations. The 
botanist to show us the plants which nourished man in his savage or 
semisavage state, and those which he successfully cultivated during 
the progressive phases of his civilisation. The anatomist to recon- 
struct his skulls, the precious receptacles of man's organs of intelli- 
gence. The paleontologist to rehiount even to the era of the diluvium, 
and show us the now extinct species of animals which man had then 
to encounter upon the earth. The mineralogist to teach us the origin 
and nature of those stones from which he formed his first tools and 
weapons. The chemist, by his analysis of the metals, to indicate to 
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us the minerals of which they were composed, as well as the mines 
which supplied them. All the natural sciences must be our friends 
and allies, and with their aid, and the exact methods of reasoning, can 
we only hope to complete our researches. 

M. Dupont then led the discussion, and after giving many geological 
details of the quaternary formation in Belgium, he said that in the 
environs of Dinant three fauna could be clearly recognised, charac- 
terising three distinctly different epochs of time. The first or earliest 
of these fauna, which contained traces of the remains of man, is com- 
posed of animals that have long been completely extinct, as the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, the great cave-bear, etc. The second 
fauna contains the species which have emigrated and those that now 
dwell in the country. The third fauna contains those that have been 
destroyed by man and those which now inhabit the country ; and in 
this last fauna alone are fully developed the epochs of polished stone, 
of bronze and of iron. 

An interesting discussion then took place upon the use of the word 
emigrated being applied to the lower animals. 

M. Pouchet asked if these species, to which the word emigrated were 
applied, had not really been destroyed by man, as the wolf had been 
in England ; or driven backwards by human influence as the hippo- 
potamus, which was once common in the Delta of the Nile, was now 
only to be found far in the interior of Africa. 

M. de Mortillet maintained that certain species of animals had 
notoriously emigrated Northwards, impelled thereto by a change of 
climate, totally irrespective of the influences of man ; for they could 
not exist now in the countries where their remains were plentifully 
found. And he adduced as an example the rein-deer, whereof the 
remains were abundantly found in the caves of Belgium and France ; 
whereas the living animal could not now exist even as far north as 
Stockholm or St. Petersburg. Also, the chamois and the ibex, which 
formerly, as evidenced by their remains, existed in Perigord, but were 
now only to be found on the summits of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

M. Nilsson showed that the rein-deer which was found in the bogs 
of Sweden is not the same species of animal as that now inhabiting the 
north ; and urged that the fossil rein-deer might, then, enjoy and 
thrive in a much warmer temperature than the present rein-deer. 

M. Dupont repeated that the animals which have emigrated from 
Belgium are four in number, namely, the rein -deer, the glutton, the 
chamois, and the ibex. Of the animals that have disappeared through 
the direct action of man, there are three, namely, the stag, the beaver, 
and the bear. 

M. Vogt reminded the meeting that the term emigrated could as well 
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be applied to the flora as to the fauna of a locality. The remains of the 
plants of the Alps and the mosses of Greenland are found in the plains 
of France, where they could not possibly exist at the present day ; but 
no one has been so foolish as to say that they fled thither before the 
face of man ; their migration could only have been attributed to atmo- 
spheric changes. 

M. Quatrefages cited Pallas to show that, even in the last century, 
the rein-deer, assisted by great forests, found its way almost to the 
shores of the Caspian. And with respect to the differences between 
the fossil and the actual rein-deer, it may be no other than a slight 
divergence in their respective breeds. 

M. Vogt corroborated this last assertion by citing the domestic rein- 
deer, which differed from the wild one ; also the rein-deer of the 
Samoides, which differed from that of the Laplanders, just the same 
as the fossil rein -deer of France might differ from the actual rein-deer 
as found in the north at the present day. 

At this moment the discussion was interrupted by an important com- 
munication from M. Bourgeois, who had discovered at Saint-Brest flint 
weapons, proving that man had existed as far back as the epoch geolo- 
gically described as the upper Pliocene. And that M. Delauny had 
found petrified bones of the halitherium, a herbivorous cetacean, now 
represented by the manatee, in the upper miocene of Provence, evi- 
dently bearing marks of having been cut by a sharp instrument. 
Farther still, M. Bourgeois declared that he had found flint weapons 
in the calcareous fresh-water deposits of Beauce and the sands of 
Orleans, fully proving that man was in existence in the middle of the 
tertiary epoch. As the remains of man, or his works, had not been 
previously discovered later than the quaternary formation, the news 
of these researches caused a great deal of lively excitement in the 
meeting, and the discussion was effectually interrupted. 

On the 20th, M. Lartet, to the great joy of the meeting, was well 
enough to take the chair, and warmly expressed his thanks for the 
sympathetic inquiries of his numerous friends. This day was princi- 
pally occupied by a conversation on flint, stone, and bronze weapons ; 
and apparently in contradiction of a work published by a M. Rouge- 
mont.* M. Lartet, M. Issel, M. Longperier, and M. Worsaae spoke of 
flint tools having been found on Sinai and the Lebanon, in Egypt, at 
Khorsabad, and in the Sahara. M. Schlagintweit also described the 
quarries of Oriental jade, which he had visited in the course of his 

* L'Age clu Bronze ou let Semites en Occident, MaUriaux pour servir & VHis- 
toire tie la haute Antiquiti. Par Frederic de Rougemont. Paris : 8vo, 1866. 
A work of great archaic research, but disfigured by crude theories of the 
Semites. 
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travels in Asia ; and related the curious circumstance that this stone, 
when first taken from the quarry, is comparatively soft, not acquiring 
its extreme hardness till sometime afterwards. 

On the 21st, the Congress employed the morning in visiting the 
Museum of Celtic Antiquities at Saint Germain,'"' M. Bertrand, the 
conservator, receiving them with the greatest attention. In the even- 
ing the second question respecting cave-habitations came on for dis- 
cussion. 

We cannot, nor do we wish to give a full account of these interesting 
discussions. It must just suffice that we allude to them. It was agreed 
by all, that the caverns must be put into three divisions, according to the 
fauna which is found in them. 1. The caverns which contain all the 
quaternary fauna, now utterly extinct, as the mammoth, the rhino- 
ceros, the great bear (Ursus spekeus), the hyena (Hyena spelcea), the 
cave tiger (Fells spelaia), etc. 2. The caverns in which this fauna dis- 
appears and the rein-deer takes a large development. 3. Lastly, the 
caverns which contain only the animals now found in the country, 
many of which species have been, no doubt, domesticated. Then the 
purely sepulchral grottos, such as that of Aurignac in the Garonne, 
explored by M. Lartet, and the Trou du Frontal, on the banks of the 
Lesse, so well and ably described by M. Dupont, added a sort of con- 
flicting element to the debate. Nor was it at all more likely to be 
speedily discussed by another vexed question that was introduced ; 
this was the extent of cannibalism in prehistoric days. After a long, 
but most instructive discussion, which was renewed on the following 
day, the generality of the members admitted that cannibalism was 
practised in prehistoric times, down to the period of polished stone. 
The original question of cave-habitations seems to have been nearly 
lost sight of altogether. 

On the 23rd, the Congress visited the covered alley of Argenteuil, 
and in the evening the promised discussion on megalithic monuments 
took place. The discussion was renewed on the 24th, and lasted the 
whole day ; and on the 25th, the Congress visited Amiens, where they 
saw the magnificent Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy ; 
and in the evening they returned to Saint-Acheul, under the accom- 
plished guidance of M. de Mercey. 

* The museum of Saint-Gerrnain-en-Laye is well worthy of the city of 
Paris. Besides the peculiar historical aud antiquarian feelings which the 
sight of the old palace must raise in the breast of every educated English- 
man, the quantity of prehistoric remains now collected there may be well 
styled immense. All are minutely classified under the able superintendence 
of M. Bertrand, assisted by a special committee of savants; and the museum 
fully proves the great importance which is now attached to the study of 
Archaic Anthropology in France. 
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On the morning of the 26th, they visited the Museum of Artillery, 
where they were shown in detail the rich galleries of this beautiful 
establishment by Colonel Penguilly L'Haridon, the director. In the 
evening the fourth question on the epoch of bronze was brought for- 
ward, and M. Nilsson* introduced his favourite theory that the bronze 
was introduced to the nations of Western Europe by the Phoenicians. 
M. Dessor admitted that Professor Nilsson might be quite right in his 
theories as regarded the North of Europe ; but it was a certain fact, 
that in the lacustrine habitations of Switzerland the use of bronze was 
introduced by slow degrees. M. de Mortillet said that the study of 
the Italian lake habitations led to an exactly similar conclusion. M. 
Nilsson's opinions were also successfully combated by MM. Quatrefages, 
Leguay, Vogt, and Franks. 

The 27th was passed in a similar manner to the preceding days ; 
and on the morning of the 28th, the Congress met in the museum of 
the Anthropological Society. There Dr. Paul Broca gave them a 
long and minute description of the various objects forming the col- 
lection, particularly of a large series of skulls of varied types and 
origins, perfectly classed. And M. Vogt took advantage of the occa- 
sion to give a resume of his work on Microceplialy, illustrated by the 
actual skulls themselves. In the evening sitting, the presentation of 
a book by M. Gaudryt gave occasion for a curious dissertation be- 
tween that gentleman and M. Longperier, on the legendary animals 
of antiquity, such as the Erymanthean lion, the hydra of Lernea, 
the Nemean lion, the dragon, Pegasus, etc. And then the fifth ques- 
tion, on the first epoch of iron, was opened by M. de Mortillet. He said 
that in Italy, the terramares afforded as precise data to archaeology 
as the different strata of the earth to geology. The remains of the 
dwellings showed the primitive industries of the inhabitants regularly 
stratified, so to speak, — superimposed according to their age, one 
upon another. To the industry of the epoch of stone, there succeeded 
a bronze age, which lasted for a veiy long period, and then appeared 

* See Skandinavislca Nordens Ur-Quvunare, ett Forso i Komparativa Ethno- 
grafien och ett Bidrag till Menniskoslagets Ulvecklings-TIistoria. Lund : 1843. 
And Andra omarbetade och tiltalcta upplagan. Stockholm : 1862. In a si- 
milar mode to that of Nilsson, Vallancey wrote volumes to prove that the 
Phoenicians were the teachers of the Irish ; and, in 1676, Sammes published 
a folio volume, entitled Britannia Antiqua Illustrata, in which he distinctly 
derived the early inhabitants of Britain from the same source. Though it 
is as decidedly nonsensically improbable as Rougemont's derivation of 
bronze from the Semites. 

t Animaux fossiles et Giologie de VAtlique. Paris: 1866. A most magni- 
ficent work ; but I l'ather think that the book presented to the Congress was 
an extract from it, entitled, Considerations generates sur les Animaux fossiles 
de Pikermi. 
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iron, — but without money, without inscriptions, without the repre- 
sentations of organic beings, engravings, or sculpture. These repre- 
sentations do not show themselves till a much later period, though 
they still preceded what is now termed the Etruscan epoch. The 
first appearance of iron is, then, an epoch well determined, and essen- 
tially prehistoric ; and seeing that it is so in Italy, it must ft fortiori 
have been the same in other parts of Europe. 

Mr. Franks thought that it was difficult to treat this question 
without entering into historic times. In England, at least, the iron 
does not appear to be known more than two hundred years before our 
era. Mr. Franks gave many details ; and his speech was considered 
by the meeting to be most instructive. 

M. Desor recognised in Switzerland two periods of iron, both of 
them prehistoric. One was the epoch of the Gauls ; the other as- 
cended to a remote antiquity, as at Hallstadt. However, he must 
observe, that he looked upon the question from the point of a lacus- 
trine view. A long and interesting discussion ensued, in the course 
of which money was frequently mentioned, which caused M. Long- 
perier to terminate the sitting by giving very ingenious reasons as 
to conclusions to be drawn from the presence or absence of money in 
archaeological researches. 

On the 29th, among other business, it was decided that the next 
meeting was to be held in London, under the presidency of Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 

The last question, the Anatomical Character of Prehistoric Man, 
was then discussed, and Dr. Pruner-Bey opened the debate. He con- 
sidered that in the times prehistoric, there were two distinct races ; 
the one brachycephalic, the other dolichocephalic. These characters, 
drawn from the relative proportions of the skull, seemed to him to 
introduce confusion into the descriptions of craniologists ; and he 
much preferred, for the future, to term the brachycephalic the race 
with the lozenge-shaped face, and the dolichocephalic, the race with 
the oval- shaped face. 

M. Vogt corroborated M. Primer Bey in all his learned researches. 
There certainly existed in prehistoric times two distinct races ; that 
by atavism they sometimes recur to their ancient character ; and that 
these types also transform themselves with the times. 

M. Quatrefages was happy to see that science marched step by step 
with facts. He, however, slightly disagreed from M. Vogt and Dr. 
Pruner-Bey. But he would reserve what he thought about the two 
primitive races for another time. 

On the 30th, the Congress spent the morning in visiting the alluvial 
quarries of Grenelle, and in the evening there was an interesting dis- 
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cussion on the Neanderthal skull. M. Schaaffhausen declared that it was 
not a pathological case caused by disease, but the normal skull of a 
savage slightly removed from a brute. He regarded it as the most 
ancient vestige of our European population, and discussed at some 
length the form of the primitive human skull, admitting the theories 
of transformation. 

M. Vogt said that in effect all naturalists admitted the idea of series. 
It is well understood that he did not mean a rectilinear series, but one 
branching out on every side, and multiplying itself by its ramifications. 
He found the dolichocephalic type of skull very pronounced in those 
which we possess of the period of the mammoth ; and he was inclined 
to believe that this form was of greater antiquity than the brachy- 
cephalic. 

M. Rochet regretted that there was not time to discuss the figure 
of man, as he considered that this study, much more than that of the 
skull, showed the approaches between man and the monkey. 

It then being twenty minutes past eleven, M. Lartet brought the 
session to a close by delivering the following discourse : — 

"Gentlemen, — Our labours are at last terminated, and all the ques- 
tions inscribed on our programme have been carefully and openly dis- 
cussed by men who, from their previous studies, are the most compe- 
tent to do so. If upon certain points definite solutions have not as 
yet been obtained, you will at least have observed material approaches 
to concord, even amongst opinions seemingly the most divergent. 
And this is a result that does not always follow contradictory debates, 
where the questions are seen from different points of view — where un- 
foreseen objections are liable to rise up and destroy our first impres- 
sions, and where we learn the intrinsic value of our solitary studies 
and uncontrolled deductions. We can, however, verify that this pro- 
ject of periodic international union, so happily conceived at Spezzia, so 
well inaugurated at Neufchatel, has borne good fruits at Paris ; and it 
has a great future still in store for us. Promise us then, gentlemen, 
to remain constantly united by the bands of confraternity which have 
been established among us. And as our studies are necessarily placed 
in a horizon far above mere political views, we ought ever to consider 
our Congress perfectly neutral. It is not adieu that I am now going 
to say to you, but rather an revoir ! Next year in England, the following 
years in other places, we will join our hands in friendship as cordial as 
that which I now offer with my whole heart to you all." 

We have now given a rapid sketch of the sayings and doings of the 
Congress, since the project was started at Spezzia till the close of the 
Paris meeting, with all the brevity in our power. And we have 
thought it right that we should notice their pleasures as well as their 
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toils ; so that we might have an idea how to amuse our guests when 
they come hither. We have unfortunately no museums, like those of 
Imperial Paris, to which we can take our visitors. The museum of 
the College of Surgeons is the only great establishment that we can 
think of at present. A petty fourth-rate Continental town has its 
museums and its scientific societies that we shall look for in vain in 
such a place as Norwich. 
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AEGENTINE ANTHEOPOLOGY. 

To the Editor of the A nthropological Review. 

Sir, — In the Anthropological Review, vol. iii, page 298, there is a 
review of Mr. Markham's translation of The Travels of Pedro de Cieza 
de Leon, a.d. 1532-50, under the heading of " Mediasval Travelling in 
South America." On the second page of that paper the reviewer 
says : " It is not until we reach Rosario in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion that we arrive at a locality the character of the skulls of the 
inhabitants of which has been defined. Mr. T. J. Hutchinson has 
been the first Englishman to afford us reliable information on this 
topic." 

I was for some minutes puzzled to know how such a statement as 
this could have been made, till I remembered that, with my paper 
" On the Chaco and other Indians of South America (read before the 
Ethnological Society on 22nd March 1864, Transactions E. S., vol. iii, 
p. 321), I sent to said Society, through its President, Mr. Crawfurd, 
four skulls of the Mocovi Indians, picked up by me in the Gran Chaco 
at the beginning of 1863. But if the writer of the review in question 
imagined these — the only South American skulls I have ever attempted 
to define — to be of the inhabitants of Rosario, he is very much mistaken 
indeed. At Rosario there is scarcely a single Indian resident ; for 
the inhabitants are English, French, North American, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian — in fact, of all nations in the world — with a good pro- 
portion of Argentines. The last-named may be classed under three 
different heads. 1. Descendants of the early Spaniards of both sexes; 
2. Offspring of the Spaniards, and their cross with the Indians ; 3. Sons 
and daughters of all foreigners born on Argentine territory. Yet none 
of these have skulls more resembling the four sent home by me than 
the latter do the crania of the inhabitants of Belgravia or Picca- 
dilly 

I should, therefore, be imich obliged by your allowing me to repudi- 
ate the credit of this so-called " reliable information." 

In this country it is a matter of no small difficulty to obtain skulls 
of the aborigenes, whose tribes are gradually disappearing. I have sent 



